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We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  unconventional,  to 
say  the  least,  to  have  a  magazine  without  Editorials. 
Yet  it  is  more  unconventional  perhaps  to  have  a  maga- 
zine without  stories,  articles,  and  poems.  This  is  a  >'ear 
of  general  economy  and  the  Coraddi  is  not  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  expenses  in  every 
possible  way.  This  will  not  be  a  permanent  omission, 
but  for  the  Christmas  number  the  editors  give  as  a 
Christmas  present,  the  editorial  page  to  be  used  for 
other  material  more  generally  read. 
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Robert  Frost 

(An  Impression) 
By  Forman  Brown 


To  see  the  loosely-hung  figure,  clad  in  incon- 
spicuous colors,  with  stout  shoes,  rough  gray  shirt,  and 
well-worn  felt  hat  pulled  over  the  eyes,  one  might  think 
it  to  be  that  of  a  New  England  farmer.  But  to  see 
the  splendid  head,  with  its  almost  Grecian  profile,  its 
rather  full  lips,  its  strong  tanned  forehead,  its  shrewd- 
ly quiet  eyes,  its  wayward  shock  of  coarse  gray  hair, 
one  would  know  it  to  be  that  of  a  dreamer  and  think- 
er, perhaps  of  a  poet.  And  in  either  case  he  would  not 
be  wrong,  for  Robert  Frost  is  both  farmer  and  poet 
subtly  synthesized  into  one.  In  him  combine  the 
austere  reticence  and  the  dry  humor  of  a  locality  we  call 
New  England,  and  the  whimsical  tolerance  and  imag- 
inative sympathy  of  a  universe  we  call  The  Poetic 
Spirit.  Robert  Frost  is  not  offended  at  being  called 
a  farmer;  better  still,  he  is  not  complacent  at  it. 
"Farmer"  is  not  a  pose  with  him.  It  is  a  reality  to 
which  he  owes  much  of  his  power,  and  incidentally 
much  of  his  success.     He  has  known  what  it  is  to  be 

"Busy  outdoors  by  lantern  light  with  something 
1  should  have  done  by  daylight,  and  indeed 
After  the  ground  is  froze,  1  should  have  done 
Before  it  froze." 

He  has  struggled  with  the  rocky  soil  of  New  England 
until  something  of  its  tough  resistant  spirit  has  taken 
root  in  his  being.  One  feels  this  in  coming  in  contact 
with  him.  He  is  of  the  soil  in  a  beautiful  and  real 
sense. 

Robert  Frost  is  often  written  of,  and  more  often 
spoken  of,  as  the  "grim  realist."  This  is  probably 
because  North  of  Boston  is  so  widely  known,  and  be- 
cause the  poems  of  that  collection  sounded  a  note  in 
American  poetry  so  novel  that  it  obscured,  for  the 
moment,  the  underlying  harmony  of  less  novel  but  per- 
haps more  representative  poems.  The  Death  of  the 
Hired  Man,  and  Home  Burial,  that  is  to  say,  have  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  Birches,  Star-Splitter,  Frag- 
mentary Blue,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  less  stark,  and  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  more  truly  Frostian  pieces.     For 


Robert  Frost,  though  certainly  a  realist,  is  by  no  means 
grim.  In  his  conversation  and  in  his  poetry  there  is 
constantly  out-cropping  a  quaint  whimsy.  He  sees 
things  dispassionately,  and  if  he  has  occasion  to  mourn 
he  has  much  more  frequent  occasion  to  smile.  One 
who  pictures  Frost  as  a  realist  in  the  sense  that  he 
pictures  the  dyspeptic  Russians  as  realists — Gorki,  say, 
or  Andreyev— needs  only  to  read  the  long  poem  New 
Havipshire  to  have  his  illusion  dispelled.  For  New 
Hampshire,  1  think,  more  than  anything  else  he  has 
ever  written,  sets  before  one  the  real  Frost,  with  his 
dryly-humorous  smile  and  his  quiet  chuckle. 

This  essential  and  sincere  raciness  has  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  Frost's  relations  to  his  art  and  to 
other  artists.  No  other  American  writer,  I  suppose,  is 
more  truly  loved  and  more  heartily  admired  by  his 
fellow  craftsmen  than  Robert  Frost.  His  tolerance,  his 
breadth  of  understanding,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
perfectly  solid  and  unwavering  certainty  of  what  his 
own  art  is  and  must  be,  compel  respect.  How  manv 
times  have  I  heard  him  say,  with  his  resonant,  slightly 
nasal  drawl,  "There  are  only  two  kinds  of  poetry  really, 
you  know, — good  poetry  and  bad  poetry"!  Form,  as 
form,  means  little  to  him.  While  he  leans  toward  the 
traditional  (his  own  work  is  metrical  and  often 
rhymed)  he  is  also  sympathetic  with  the  revolutionists. 
The  two  American  poets  of  the  present  day  whom  he 
regards  most  highly  are  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and 
Carl  Sandburg,  poets  who  are  poles  apart  as  to  tech- 
nique, but  whose  work,  each  in  its  own  way,  gives  to 
Frost  the  sort  of  aesthetic  experience  that  is  to  him 
real  and  authentic. 

Of  poetic  pandering  to  public  taste,  Frost  is  out- 
spokenly disapproving.  Few  attitudes  seem  to  annoy 
him,  he  is  too  well  aware  of  their  triviality;  but  this 
one,  which  touches  art  so  closely,  frankly  angers  him. 
Pose,  insincerity,  the  prostitution  of  art  to  popularity, 
these  things  he  detests.  His  own  tardy  recognition  is  no 
doubt  partly  responsible.  Who  knows  better  than  he 
the  bitterness  of  the  artist's  lot,  the  sacrifices  art  is 
capable  of  demanding'  How  many  American  artists 
have  remained  faithful     to  their  artistic  ideals  for  a 
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score  of  fruitful  years  in  the  face  of  a  seemingly  un- 
shakeable  indifference? 

By  some  of  his  critics  Robert  Frost  has  been  accused 
of  laziness.  This  seems  to  me  unfair.  It  is  true  he 
has  produced  relatively  little.  His  mind  works  de- 
liberately, but  it  works  deeply  and  irresistibly.  He 
puts  scant  trust  in  "inspiration."  Inspiration  for  him 
is  largely,  1  imagine,  and  I  believe  he  would  agree,  a 
matter  of  time;  time  free  from  distractions,  time  in 
which  to  let  the  seed-thoughts  germinate,  sprout,  and 
grow  strong  in  the  rich  soil  of  his  mind,  encouraged 
by  the  sunlight  of  reflection  and  the  warming  rains  of 
imagination.  His  poems  show  this.  They  have  about 
them  a  sense  of  completeness  and  finality.  The 
thought  may  be  hard  to  come  at,  it  may  be  filled  with 
puckish  twists  and  perversely-planned  knots,  but  the 
twists  are  negotiable  and  the  knots  submissive,  if  one 
is  alert,  and  the  thought,  when  it  is  grasped,  will  be 
seen  to  be  an  entity. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  about  Frost's  theories 
as  they  relate  to  his  own  poetry.  Any  casual  reader 
of  it  must  have  been  struck  by  the  utter  simplicity  of 
expression,  the  rigorous  economy  of  language  the  poet 
uses.  Every  word  counts.  If  it  is  not  necessary,  pare 
it  away  and  toss  it  out!  It  has  no  place  in  a  poem! 
Inexactness  he  distrusts.  He  once  confessed  to  me 
that  his  appreciation  of  Shelley's  poetry  was  consider- 
ably lessened  by  that  )oung  poet's  lack  of  care  in  com- 
position, by  the  frequent  fault}'  measures  and  lacunae 


which  well-intentioned  but  less  talented  friends  had  to 
fill  up  and  revise.  This  rigid  verbal  economy  is  due 
to  Frost's  preoccupation  with  speech  rhythms.  It  is 
his  desire — and  how  well  he  has  accomplished  it  in 
such  poems  as  The  Code — to  incorporate  in  the  lines  of 
his  verse  the  very  vocal  intonations  of  the  speakers. 
And  since  the  speakers  are  New  England  farmers,  for 
the  most  part,  garrulity  has  no  place.  "Vocal  imag- 
ination" is  a  term  he  employs  frequently  in  connection 
with  his  own  work.  He  recognizes  the  connotative  in- 
accuracy of  the  term,  but  until  philology  supplies  a 
better,  it  must  serve.  Vocal  imagination — the  process 
of  mentally  forming  and  shaping  speech  patterns,  just 
as  one  mentally  forms  and  shapes  color-patterns;  it  is 
this  that  he  is  consciously  cultivating,  and  it  is  this, 
I  am  convinced,  that  explains  many  of  the  peculiarly 
individual  traits  in  his  poetry. 

No  one  who  has  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  know- 
ing Robert  Frost  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  has 
known  a  great  man  and  a  true  poet.  There  is  a  breadth 
and  sweetness  of  spirit,  a  sureness  and  fmeness  of  ideal 
that  mark  him  as  such.  They  mark  him,  yet  they  do 
not  set  him  apart.  His  hatred  of  sham  has  led  him  to 
a  distrust  of  society  in  the  Emily  Post  connotation  of 
that  word,  and  at  a  formal  dinner  or  reception  he  is 
ill  at  ease  and  pathetically  uncomfortable;  but  when 
he  finds  an  openness  of  feeling,  and  intelectual 
sympathy,  be  it  in  college  president  or  college  janitor, 
he  is  his  own  best  self — a  self  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  loved  in  the  annals  of  American  poetry. 


Tea  Hour  At  Casa  Robles 


Inei   Landon,   '26 


Four  o'clock — the  hour  for  tea. 

A  low  long  room  lined  with  books;  a  wide  brick 
fireplace;  Mexican  pottery;  deep  cushioned  chairs 
drawn  around  a  table  set  with  exquisite  linen,  a  steam- 
ing copper  teapot,  English  china;  broad  windows  fram- 
ing glorious  panoramas  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
This  was  the  setting. 

Six  people  grouped  around  the  table:  a  woman  pour- 
ing tea — serene,  poised,  reserved,  charming;  another 
woman  opposite  her,  a  foreigner,  vivacious,  tempera- 
mental, sympathetic;  two  men,  one  youthful,  even 
though  middle  aged,  restless,  radiating  joy,  absent- 
minded;  the  other,  a  foreigner — preoccupied,  fine  grey 
eyes  emanating  deep  passions  and  feelings,  artistic; 
one  quality  equall)'  describing  each  of  the  four,  intel- 
lectuality; two  girls  in  knickers  sitting  on  the  floor, 


both  radical  and  one  intellectual;  one  temperamental, 
cynical;  the  other  emotional,  sophisticated.  These 
were  the  actors. 

Intense  interest  permeating  the  whole  atmosphere: 
conversation  animated,  centering  around  religions;  the 
girls  talking  excitedly  at  intervals,  expressing  their  new 
and  rapidly  changing  ideas;  the  older  people  listening 
attentivelv,  agreeing,  substituting,  opinionating,  but 
never  disproving;  teacups  drained  and  refilled,  sand- 
wiches eaten  without  regard  to  number.  This  was  the 
action. 

The  clock  strikes  five-thirty.  Surprised  glances. 
"Heavens,  how  time  flies!"  murmurs  one  of  the  girls. 
"We  must  be  hiking  back  to  town."  Everyone  rises. 
Adieus  are  said. 

Tea  hour  is  over  at  Casa   Robles. 
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The  Man  Who  Could  Not  Smile 


Kate  C.  Hall.  76 


Characters: 

Daniel  Goodman — A  Puritan  pastor. 
Nathaniel  Allen — Town  physician. 
Jonathan    Thomas,    Abraham     Davis, 

Rogers — men  of  the  parish. 
The  Devil. 
The  Dancer. 


and    William 


Place — Bedroom  of  Daniel — severely  furnished;  door 
at  right;  full-length  windows  with  shades  drawn  in 
back;  room  diml}'  lighted;  Daniel  in  arm  chair 
near  table,  center;  candle  on  table. 

Time — Hour  of  Daniel's  death. 

Curtain  rises  on  Daniel,  just  as  Nathaniel  opens  door 
and  comes  in. 

Nath.  Dost  thou  feel  well  enough  to  receive  the 
brethren,  Daniel?  They  stand  without,  desiring 
words  with  thee. 

Daniel     (Feebly)     Let  them  come  in,  Nathaniel. 

Nath.  1  would  let  them,  for  they  are  starved  for  sight 
of  thy  face,  but  art  thou  sure  'twill  not  tax  thy 
strength  too  greatly? 

Daniel  Nay,  I  hope  it  is  my  words,  not  my  face,  they 
desire.  And  as  for  my  strength,  what  matters  that 
to  a  dying  man?  I  would  give  them  good  counsel. 
Bring  them  in,  Nathaniel. 

Nath.     Seeing  thee  will  cheer  the  good  fellows  greatly. 

Daniel  Cheer  is  not  for  mankind.  Remember  that, 
Nathaniel. 

Nath.  (Smiling  slightly)  We.  .  .,  as  thou  sayest. 
Daniel;  comfort,  then,  not  cheer.  (Daniel  shakes  his 
head  as  Nathaniel  goes  out.) 


fear  me  the  man's  lightness  of  heart  will 


Daniel     1 

lead  him  astray  ere  he  knows  it.  These  wanton 
heretics  who  flaunt  unmannerly  joy  in  the  woods 
and  fields  will  prove  more  of  a  bane  than  ever,  an 
their  influence  continues  so  to  spread.  (Enter 
Jonathan,  William,  Abraham  and  Nathaniel.)  God 
be  with  ye,  brethren.  Sit  down  that  we  may  talk 
in  peace.  (All  sit  but  Nathaniel,  who  stands  back 
of  table,  toying  with  the  medicines  and  watching 
Daniel  to  see  whether  he  grows  weary.)  How  is  it 
with  our  flock? 

Abraham     They  sorrow  for  thee,  good  pastor. 

Dan.     Nay,  let  them  not  sorrow.     I  go  where  there  is 


no  suffering — nay,  nor  is  there  sorrow  there.  Let 
them  only  bow  in  humility  before  Him  that  sendeth 
the  end  to  all  that  is  flesh. 

William  The  people  repent  that  thou  hadst  to  re- 
buke them  for  a  too  joyful  hymn  they  rendered  for 
full  harvest  upon  last  Thursday.  They  fear  their 
act  of  desecration  has  brought  the  sorrow  of  thy  ill- 
ness upon  us. 

Dan.  It  is  meet  that  they  should  repent!  See  that 
they  sing  joyfully  no  more  unto  the  Lord,  who  send- 
eth a  full  harvest  only  to  bring  humiliation  upon  the 
soul  of  man,  who,  slight  as  a  worm  in  power,  can  do 
naught  that  God  willeth  not.  Such  occasions  be  not 
for  rejoicing — an  evil  sight  in  His  eyes,  my  chil- 
dren— but  for  solemn  thanksgiving  and  most  severe 
repentance,  since  we  deserve  not  His  goodness  to  us. 

Jonathan     It  is  even  so. 

Abraham  Hast  thou  not  other  words  of  counsel  for 
thy  flock?  Thy  guiding  hand  is  missed  and  the 
people  grieve  sorely  that  thy  good  face  is  seen  among 
us  no  more. 


Dan.  Nor  shall 
the  servant  to 
service   toward 


it  be  seen.  The  hour  is  come  for 
go  to  his  reward,  according  to  his 
the   Lord.     (The   men    bow    heads 


gravely.)  Ye  grieve  for  me,  but  it  should  not  be  so, 
brethren.  It  is  for  ye  to  look  to  it  that  the  flock 
stray  not  from  the  paths  of  humility,  'til  he  who 
shall  guide  them  in  the  future  be  chosen. 

WiL.  Speak  to  us,  then,  good  pastor,  and  give  us 
counsel  that  we  may  know  what  words  to  speak  to 
erring  or  to  godly  souls.  (A  knock  at  door  which 
none  seem  to  hear.) 

Dan.  (Weaker)  Nay,  3'e  know  what  1  would  say,  for 
often  have  I  said  it  in  the  past:  (Another  knock, 
at  which  Nathaniel  starts,  although  the  others  seem 
not  to  hear.)  Preserve  ye  all  a  gravity  of  coun- 
tenance, and  a  complete  humiliation  of  spirit,  and 
bow  ye  down  in  solemn  prayer  for  forgiveness  before 
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the  throne,   at   all   times.     (A  third   knock;    Nath. 
goes  out.) 

VViL.  We  shall  endeavor  to  do  this,  goodly  coun- 
sellor.    (The  others  bow  assent.) 

Dan.  Amen!  (He  takes  up  his  Bible  from  arm  of 
chair.)  And  now  let  us  read — but  stay:  1  would 
warn  ye  of  one  thing  more,  this  colony  of  heretics 
that  dwell  in  the  forest,  and  make  unholy  mirth  at 
all  seasons. 

Abr.'^.  We  have  ever  held  aloof  from  them,  good 
pastor. 

Dan.  See  that  ye  continue  in  this  wise,  then.  One 
especially,  the  youngest  girl,  the  dancer— 1  have  evil 
reports  of  her  and  1  would  have  ye  shun  her — yet 
pray  for  her  redemption.  (Door  opens  and  dancer 
bursts  in,  followed  by  Nath.,  who  catches  her  by  the 
arm.) 

Nath.  Nay,  good  maid,  hold  but  a  moment.  Thou 
wilt  disturb  one  who  speaks  his  last  words  on  earth. 

Dancer  (Breaking  away)  You  shall  not  keep  me 
from  him.  (She  throws  herself  on  her  knees  by 
Daniel's  chair.  She  is  clothed  in  tattered  rags  and 
leaves,  with  a  wreath  of  red  berries  in  her  fly- 
ing hair.  A  gay  gossamer  scarf,  of  such  as  were 
not  seen  in  those  days,  certainly  not  in  New  England, 
is  about  her  shoulders.     The  men  all  rise  in  horror.) 

Abra.     The  wench  of  the  forest ! 

Dancer  Tell  me  that  it  is  not  so;  tell  me  that  they 
lie.  You  shall  not  die,  not  you — you  have  never 
seen  the  joyfulness  of  life  yet. 

Dan.  (Repulsing  her,  as  she  rises  and  places  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder)  Woman,  what  is  thy  business 
here.?  (The  men  glare  at  her,  except  Nath.  who 
stays  near  her  with  an  anxious  look.) 

Jon.  Get  thee  hence,  maid.  It  is  unseemly  that  a 
woman  mar  the  godliness  of  this  hour. 

WiL.  Yea,  and  such  a  woman  as  this.  Unseemly  she 
comes  and  unseemly  appears.  (Dancer  seems  sud- 
denly to  become  aware  of  the  men.  For  an  instant 
she  is  frightened,  but  catching  Nathaniel's  eye  she 
rallies  with  a  light-hearted  laugh.  At  this,  Abra- 
ham steps  forward  in  a  rage  to  lay  hands  upon  her, 
but  she  moves  away  swiftly  with  a  dancing  step  and 
flings  the  gay  scarf  in  his  face,  laughing  like  a  peal 
of  bells.  He  falls  back,  speechless  with  amazement 
and  rage.) 

Dancer  (Turning  to  Nathaniel  and  putting  her  hand 
on  his  arm  with  a  smile)     You  seem  to  be  the  one 


with  the  wisest  head,  my  friend.  If  you  had  not 
smiled  at  me  out  there  just  now,  1  still  should  have 
known  by  the  wrinkles  under  )our  eyes  that  you 
have  laughed — and  often.  Please  bid  these  solemn 
fellows  go  so  that  1  may  speak  with  my  master. 
(Coaxingly)     Ah!  you  will? 

Daniel  (In  a  terrible  voice)  1  am  no  master  of 
thine,  woman! 

Dancer  (Lightly)  But  yes,  good  master  Daniel,  you 
are  my  master,  because  1  love  you,  and  when 
one  loves  another  with  joy,  that  other  is  his  master. 
Is  it  not  so — ^you?  (She  appeals  to  Nathaniel,  who 
nods  a  slight  assent,  watching  the  other  men  with  a 
quizzical  expression.) 

Jon.     (In  horror)     Speaketh  thou  of  love,  mistress? 

Dancer  Why  yes,  surely;  1  always  speak  of  such 
joyful  things — but  please  leave  us,  just  for  a  mo- 
ment, 1  pray  }ou.  1  have  some  things  of  great  won- 
der and  importance  to  tell  to  my  lord  here — if  you 
will  be  so  kind. 

Dan.  (Sternly)  Take  the  maid  away  and  let  her  fast 
in  repentance  and  humiliation.  (One  or  two  of  the 
men  start  toward  her,  but  she  evades  them,  stepping 
closer  to  Nathaniel,  who  gestures  them  back.) 

Nath.     But  Daniel • 


Dancer  You  can  have  me  thrown  out  perhaps,  but 
you  can  never  make  me  fast  or  repent.  If  any  of 
you  is  as  light  of  foot  as  1  am,  perhaps  he  can  catch 
me.  But  such  a  one  1  have  never  seen,  except  for  the 
deer  in  our  beautiful  forest  of  joy.  You  have  seen 
me  racing  there  with  them,  master?  (Daniel  shakes 
his  head  sternly,  while  she  laughs  and  turns  to 
Nathaniel.)  Well,  }ou  have,  1  know,  m\-  friend. 
(Nathaniel  smiles.  Daniel  frowns  at  him  reprov- 
ingly.) Ah!  you  are  a  good  man.  You  smile  your- 
self, and  know  how  it  is.  Come  now,  let  me  speak 
just  a  moment  with  good  master  Daniel  here. 

Nath.  Good  pastor,  perhaps  the  girl  has  a  message. 
There  is  good  in  her  face,  and — let  thee  speak  with 
her,  1  pray. 

Dan.  She  is  but  an  impious  wench,  Nathaniel.  Often 
hath  she  laughed  at  me  and  danced  about  me  in  a 
most  ungodl_\'  manner  when  I  walked  alone  through 
the  forest.  Yet  will  1  hear  her  speak,  if  these 
brethren  also  will  suffer  to  hear  in  silence.  (The  men 
bow  and  step  back  a  little.) 

Dancer  (To  Nathaniel)  Can  \ou  not  make  them 
go? 
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Nath.  Nay,  my  good  maid,  but  fear  not.  They,  too, 
bear  thy  good  master  affection. 

Daniel  To  speak  of  affection  at  this  time  hath  not 
seemliness,  Nathaniel.  (Nathaniel  bows  his  head, 
as  if  accepting  rebuke,  but  smiles  ever  so  slightly  at 
the  Dancer,  who  laughs  and  then  shakes  her  head.) 

Dancer  No,  love  does  not  go  with  sombre  coun- 
tenances. But  if  I  must  speak  before  them  all,  well, 
speak  1  shall!  (To  Daniel)  My  lord,  they  have  told 
me  that  you  are  going  to  die. 

Dan.  It  is  true  that  very  soon  I  go  to  my  maker.  Take 
warning,  then,  of  one  whose  days  on  earth  are  almost 
done,  and  repent • 

Dancer  Hush,  master.  Do  not  talk  of  such  solemn 
things  to  me.  1  have  come  to  entreat  you  to  smile, 
to  smile  just  once,  dear  master.  1  have  wanted  to 
see  you  do  it  for  many  months ! 

Daniel  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  sin  for  thy  sake 
in  this,  my  last  hour. 

Dancer  But  I  did  not  speak  of  sinning.  1  bade  you 
to  smile.  Ah!  please,  1  beg  you.  See,  1  will  teach 
you,  for  I  have  joy.  Smile,  and  laugh — laugh.  (She 
takes  a  few  dancing  steps  and  laughs  gaily.  The 
men  start  angrily  forward,  but  Nathaniel,  with  a 
quizzical  smile,  puts  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
nearest  and  pushes  him  back,  motioning  away  the 
others.) 

Dan.  Conduct  thyself  with  becoming  solemnity, 
maid,  or  1  will  not  continue  to  hearken  unto  thy 
mad  sayings.  Why  dost  thou  desire  me  to  smile 
and  so  to  offend  the  mighty  and  solemn  King  who 
suffers  us  to  live  only  in  repentance  and  tears? 

Dancer  Why,  because  you  would  have  such  a  beau- 
tiful face  if  only  you  would  smile!  1  have  often 
watched  you  from  behind  the  leaves  in  the  forest 
and  have  longed  to  see  your  face  in  the  light  of  a 
smile.  Oh!  my  lord,  1  will  tell  you  everything. 
There  is  one  more  thing — (archly) :  I  dearly  want 
to  learn  if  the  suspicion  of  a  hollow  in  your  left 
cheek  is  not  a  dimple  when  you  laugh! 

Dan.  (Wrathfully)  Woman,  what  sayest  thou!  Thou 
speakest  greater  evil  than  thou  knowest.     1  wonder 

that  thou  art  not  smitten (Dancer  laughs  and 

drops  the  bright  gossamer  scarf  across  his  knees.  She 
steps  back  and  catches  hold  of  Nathaniel's  sleeve, 
watching  Daniel  breathlessly,  as  he  stares  at  it 
stupidly  for  a  minute  and  then  casts  it  on  the  floor.) 
Take  such  bright  things  from  me.  Wouldst  thou 
tempt  the  eye  of  a  dying  man  with  the  pomp  and 
gaiety  of  the  world? 


Dancer  (Snatching  scarf  from  floor)  But  it  is  for 
you,  dear  master. 

Dan.  (Glaring  at  her)  What  dost  thou  say!  Such 
things  for  me!  Nay,  woman,  thou  art  mad.  Get 
thee  hence. 

Nath.  Suffer  her  but  a  moment,  dear  friend.  (To 
Dancer)     Where  didst  thou  get  the  scarf,  good  maid? 

Dancer  (Laughing)  Ah!  that  you  could  never  guess. 
Why,  'twas  the  angels  that  brought  it  to  me.  (Men 
exclaim  in  amazed  horror.) 

Dan.  (In  a  terrible  voice)  What  meanest  thou — 
the  angels? 

Dancer  Why,  the  good  angels,  my  lord,  the  angels 
of  God.  You  know  they  often  speak  with  us  of  the 
forest  who  share  with  them  the  life  of  joy  and  won- 
der He  has  given.     What  other  angels? 

Dan.     (Trying  to  rise)     Stop — thou  blasphemest!  (He 

falls  back  weakly)   Bear — her  hence (Jonathan 

and  William  take  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  try  to  lead 
her  away.) 

Dancer  Let  me  go.  Come,  just  for  one  moment. 
Master,  you  must  take  the  scarf.  It  is  raiment  for 
your  soul,  for  if  you  will  not  smile,  the  gates 
of  heaven  still  may  open  when  you  show  the  bright- 
ness. 

Jon.     Come,  thou  blasphemer. 

Nath.  Nay,  be  gentle  with  the  maid,  kind  friends. 
(The  three  men  take  the  Dancer  out.  Nathaniel 
looks  after  them,  starts  to  go,  shakes  his  head,  closes 
door  and  returns  to  bend  over  Daniel  anxiously.) 

Nath.     Daniel 


Dan.  (Weakly)  I — yet — live.  But  she — has — hast- 
ened mine  hour. 

Nath.  1  fear  it  is  so,  my  friend,  and  1  am  sorry  that 
1  implored  thy  grace  for  her.  Yet — the  child  hath 
somewhat  of  virtue 

Dan.  Virtue — a  wanton  maid  of  the  woods!  Thou 
forgetteth  thyself,  Nathaniel.  (A  masterly  knock  at 
door.     Nathaniel  goes  to  answer  it.) 

Dan.  Nay — do  not  admit — an\' — just  now.  1  am — 
weary.  (Nathaniel  opens  the  door  and  the  devil, 
clad  in  sombre  black  and  with  sombre  countenance, 
pushes  his  way  in.) 

Nath.  I  entreat  thee,  sir,  to  wait  without,  but  for  a 
moment.  The  pastor  hath  suffered  a  shock  that  hath 
treated  him  ill  in  this  condition. 


(Continued  to  Page  16) 
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Away  With  Christmas  Giving? 


Christine  Curtis,  '26 


The  >oung  Mrs.  Benson  looked  extremely  weary  and 
somewhat  bored.  Even  the  wrapping  of  Christmas 
gifts,  that  usually  delightful  task  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  failed  to  evoke  much  enthusiasm.  She  and 
the  maid  Jane  had  been  working  there  in  her  sitting 
room  for  the  past  two  hours,  and  now  they  viewed  a 
large  pile  of  festive-looking  parcels.  Only  two  pack- 
ages remained  to  be  addressed,  and  while  Mrs.  Benson 
did  this  she  broke  the  prolonged  silence:  "Jane,  1  am 
tired  of  the  whole  idea  of  Christmas  giving.  Why  do 
we  continue  to  cling  to  the  old  customs  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers  when  they  have  lost  their  meaning  for  us? 
I  have  shopped  until  1  feel  that  I  never  want  to  see 
the  inside  of  a  store  again  to  buy  a  lot  of  gifts  that 
probably  won't  please  the  receiver.  Why  have  1  done 
so?  Because  it  is  the  proper  and  the  conventional 
thing  to  do,  1  suppose.  People  will  give  to  me;  there- 
fore 1  must  give  to  them.  Many  of  them  are  former 
friends  or  relatives,  some  of  whom  1  never  see  for 
months  or  years  at  a  time.  I  am  sick  of  all  the  sham 
of  it.  1  almost  wish  we  might  stop  observing  Christ- 
mas, anyway!" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Benson,  you  surely  can't  mean  that!"  ex- 
claimed Jane  as  she  thought  of  the  fun  she  would  have 
on  Christmas  eve  when  she  filled  her  little  brothers' 
stockings  with  the  toys  she  herself  had  bought. 

"Oh,  yes  1  do,  Jane.  Now,  here  is  Marie's  present. 
1  haven't  seen  her  since  she  went  out  to  Denver  for  her 
health  years  ago.  Although  she  has  been  well  a  long 
time,  we  seldom  write.  We  are  hardly  friends  now,  and 
>et  me  keep  up  our  childhood  custom  of  exchanging 
unnecessary  presents.  I  know  however  lovely  this 
negligee  may  look  to  you  and  me,  that  she  probably 
has  one  or  two  even  prettier.  But  what  else  could  1 
give  her? 

"Then,  great-aunt  Matilda's  present.  Why,  1 
haven't  seen  the  quaint  old  lady  for  five  years.  She 
must  be  almost  dead  now  with  age.  1  know  that  1 
sent  her  a  woolen  gown  year  before  last,  and  now  I  am 
sending  her  two  more.  Of  course  she  is  cold-natured 
like  all  old  people,  and  it  will  at  least  be  useful." 

While  she  talked  she  had  finished  the  writing.  She 
sighed  when  Jane  had  gone  out  with  the  packages.  "It 
isn't  worth  while.  1  am  not  mentally  or  physically  fit 
to  celebrate  with  parties  and  dinners.  Tlien  the  letters 
to  be  written  afterward,  some  about  the  presents  1  will 
never  need  or  want,  either  given  to  Jane,  or  stored  away 
in  the  attic  trunk,  my  hopeless  chest.  1  almost  resolve 
to  never  give  again  except  to  Jack,  mother  and  father." 

Christmas  came  and  passed  with  its  usual  gaiety  ami 
festivity,  all  of  which  Mrs.  Benson  enjo\ed  as  much  as 
ever.     There  was  the  usual  number  of  gifts  for  her,  too, 


and  after  the  holidays  were  really  past,  she  was  once 
again  writing  and  receiving  letters  of  thanks  as  she 
had  done  every  Christmas  before. 

On  the  second  morning  of  the  new  year  when  Jane 
handed  her  the  mail,  Mrs.  Benson  looked  through  it 
rather  abstractedly  until  she  was  surprised  into  interest 
by  the  old-fashioned,  delicately-traced  handwriting  of 
her  great-aunt  Matilda.  "Aunt  Matilda  seldom  writes 
so  promptly.  1  can't  understand."  she  mused.  Then 
she  read; 

"My  dear  niece: 

"You  cannot  imagine  how  happy  you  have  made  a 
queer  old  woman  this  Christmas  season  by  your  love 
and  thoughtfulness.  That  dainty  blue  negligee  has 
been  the  brightest  splash  for  me  in  this  holiday-time. 
1  know  I'm  foolish,  but,  dear,  we  grow  so  tired  of  al- 
wa>s  being  monotonously  sensible.  1  fear  1  am  get- 
ting proud  in  my  old  days.  Every  morning  I  look  at 
myself  when  1  put  it  on  and  wonder  if  1  am  the  same 
woman  that  I  usually  see  in  drab  grays,  browns  and 
blacks.  Then  1  always  think  of  you,  Julia,  when  I 
wear  it.     It  is  you  who  have  made  the  change." 

Mrs.  Benson  suddenly  felt  weak,  panicky  and  re- 
morseful all  at  once.  She  did  not  wait  to  read  more, 
but  hastily  opened  Marie's  letter.  A  part  of  what  she 
read  said: 

"My  dear  Julia: 

"No  one  but  \ou,  dear  old  pal  that  you  still  are, 
would  ever  have  dared  be  so  good  and  wise  to  me  at 
Christmas-time.  Those  two  warm,  fleecy  night-dresses 
are  almost  the  only  worthwhile  gifts  1  received.  Peo- 
ple seem  to  be  eternally  duplicating  the  many  silky 
things  we  have  already.  I  actually  received  two  more 
silk  negligees.  .  .  . 

"This  is  an  unusually  cold  winter  for  Denver  and  1 
am  still  having  the  night-air  cure  on  a  sleeping  porch, 
although  1  am  quite  well.  You  see  how  useful  and 
comfortable  your  gift  will  be.  .  .  . 

"I  am  longing  to  see  you  again.  We  need  to  learn 
to  know  each  other  as  we  used  to.  Won't  you  begin 
planning  now  to  come  out  here  next  summer?  Make 
me  happy  by  writing  soon  that  \'ou  will. 

"Your  old  chum, 
"TVIARIE." 

There  were  tears  in  Mrs.  Benson's  eyes  as  she  slowly 
reread  the  two  letters.  "They  shall  never  know  how  1 
deceived  them  and  myself,"  she  murmured.  "May  the 
guardian  spirit  of  Christmas-giving — and  there  must 
be  one — be  thanked  for  those  slips  of  m\'  mind  and  pen. 
1  will  call  that  spirit  to  m\-  aid  next  year  and  let  it 
guide  me,  for  1  shall  certainl}'  keep  on  giving." 
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Hermine 

I  want  to  say  in  the  very  beginning  that  it  is  my 
own  idea.  No  one  has  ever  said  anything  in  the  least 
relative  to  the  subject  to  me.  From  where  the  thing 
comes,  1  know  not  any  more  than  I  know  why  it  is. 
But  one  day  I  came  to  realize  that  it  is  the  way  it  is 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  me,  at  least.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  give  in  each  case  the  explanation  my  mind  tries 
to  give.  You  who  have  studied  art,  designing, 
physics,  or  psychology  are  going  to  smile  a  little  when 
1  do  try  to  explain.  You  may  even  smile  out  loud, 
but  you  have  my  sympathy  because  1  laugh  at  it  my- 
self. 

To  begin  with,  the  number  one  is  white.  My  ex- 
planation is  the  1  is  complete,  perfect,  non-divisable.  It 
has  with  it  the  atmosphere  of  purity.  1  know  that 
white  is  not  a  color,  that  it  is  made  up  of  all  colors, 
that  it  would  be  the  most  divisable  of  colors,  but  as  1 
said  in  the  beginning,  1  am  telling  you  the  way  that  it 
appears  to  me,  and  you  have  no  right  to  question  me 
until  1  have  finished.  Then  you  may  tell  me  just  how 
foolish  it  all  is. 

That  being  agreed,  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  2 
is  pink.  Why?  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea!  But  I 
do  know  why  3  is  yellow.  Three  is  an  uneven  number. 
It  is  a  triangle.  There  is  nothing  "even"  about  yel- 
low. Yellow  is  also  the  third  color  of  the  rainbow.  But 
3  is  yellow  because  it  is  uneven. 

Just  as  three  is  uneven,  four  is  even.  It  is  blue. 
There  are  no  sharp  corners  in  either  the  number  4  or 
the  color  blue.  They  fit  together  beautifully,  they 
coincide,  they  are,  in  fact  the  same  thing. 

Five  is  red.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  more 
plausibly  than  any  other  color.  The  numeral  five  is  the 
dominant  of  the  scale;  red  is  the  most  dominant  color. 
The  dominant  chord  in  its  various  forms  is  the  most 
attractive  chord;  so  is  red.  it  attracts  everything 
from  men  to  cows.     You  can  depend  on  it  that  anyone 


Colors  To  Numbers 

Warlick.  '26 

wearing  red  is  something  of  a  bull  fighter.  But  that  is 
entirely  off  the  subject  of  the  number  five.  The 
dominant  chord,  retrace  our  steps  a  little,  requires  rests 
after  it,  peace  must  follow.  Five  is  gay,  brilliant, 
daring,  but  things  can  get  too  exciting,  therefore  I 
offer  that  6  is  another  restful  color.  It  also  is  even. 
It  is  peaceful.  The  sixth  in  music  is  a  restful,  feminine 
interval  just  as  the  fifth  is  daring,  moving,  empty  and 
masculine.  Green  soothes  the  eye,  just  as  the  sixth 
soothes  the  ear. 

That  is  purely  accidental.  It  just  happens  that  way. 
That  is  all. 

Just  as  it  happens  that  seven  is  brown.  I  know 
that  according  to  the  rules  we  learned  in  our  "painting 
class"  in  grammar  school  it  should  be  either  salmon 
(2  and  5)  or,  green  (3  and  4).  But  it  isn't;  it  is  a 
sad  brown.  Not  a  warm  golden  brown,  but  the  sad 
dark  brown  that  comes  a  little  later  in  the  season  of 
the  year,  sometimes  between  Thanksgiving  and  New 
Year,  let  us  say. 

Yes,  seven  is  brown.  But  I  cannot  say  the  color  of 
the  rest  of  the  numbers.  Were  it  not  that  you  might 
lose  your  senses  doing  so,  I  might  suggest  that  you  try 
to  finish  the  list. 

But  it  will  not  come  as  easy  to  you  as  it  did  to 
me,  I  warned  you  that  in  the  beginning.  It  required 
no  effort  on  my  part.  It  did  not  make  any  mysterioui 
signs.  It  just  happened,  that  is  all.  You  may  now 
call  me  either  crazy  or  a  great  manester.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  me,  absolutely  none.  My  mind  is  made 
up.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  bothers  me.  I  have 
given  it  much  thought,  perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  hard 
to  get.  I  cannot  eat  for  thinking  of  it,  my  peaceful 
dreams  are  no  longer  peaceful.  No  longer  do  ladies 
invite  me  to  come  with  them  for  the  rest  of  eternity. 

That  question,  my  dear  friends,  is  this:  What  color 
is  the  number  12? 


Ruth  St.  Denis  Dances  to  a  Brahms  Waltz 

She  did  not  trip, 
Or  spring  lightly  in  gay  abandon. 
Rather  she  floated  in — 
Liquid  motion,  smoothly  flowing— 
The  lights  were  soft. 
Mist-like,  and  very  tender. 
She,  a  translucent  white  mystery. 
The  embodiment  of  dream; 
And  above  all  the  haunting  melody 
Bearing  her  on  its  rhythm 
Like  a  ghost  ship  on  the  sea, 
The  articulate  expression 
Of  a  scarce  understood  desire. 

Andrina  Mclntyre,  '27. 
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The  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher: 

By  Count  Hermann  Keyserling  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  N.  Y.) 


We  wade  through  so  many  worthless  and  stupid 
modern  books  that  sometimes  we  feel  it  is  a  hopeless 
undertaking  and  are  inclined  to  fall  back  on  the  litera- 
ture of  past  generations — that  which  time  has  tested. 
But  when  we  discover  out  of  the  mass  a  book  like 
Keyserling's  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher  we  feel  that 
it  is  worth  the  effort.  1  hesitate  to  review  this  book; 
it  shows  such  a  penetrating  insight  into  peoples  and 
religions  that  I  fear  lest  1  in  my  enthusiasm  should 
fail  to  express  its  intrinsic  value. 

Keyersling's  aim  in  his  travels  is  to  study  the  re- 
ligions and  philosophies  of  the  different  countries  by 
adapting  himself  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  prevailing 
customs  and  thought  of  each  country  he  visits;  to  be- 
come in  mind  and  spirit  like  the  natives,  in  other 
words  instead  of  feeling  he  is  visiting  a  country,  say 
India,  he  becomes  an  Indian,  he  lives  like  an  Indian,  he 
tries  to  feel  and  think  like  an  Indian  in  order  that  he 
may  get  the  Indian  point  of  view. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  book  is  that,  unlike 
most  travel  diaries,  we  get  vivid  pictures  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  the  country  and  only  a  few  pictures  of  the 
scenery,  appearance,  and  customs.  We  are  not  shown 
how  the  Indian  lives — that  is  the  kind  of  house  he 
inhabits  or  the  food  he  eats — but  we  are  shown  what 
he  thinks  and  feels,  and  how  he  worships.  Occasionally 
Keyserling  does  give  descriptions  of  especially  beauti- 
ful features  of  his  travels  such  as  the  Indian  ocean,  cer- 
tain forests  in  India,  landscapes  in  Japan  and  a  volcano 
in  Hawaii,  but  these  are  usually  to  show  how  they  af- 
fect the  philosophy  of  the  people. 

The  first  religion  that  Keyserling  discusses  is 
Buddhism.  As  with  every  religion  he  finds  much  to 
praise  and  much  to  criticize.  Some  phases  of  it  he  finds 
even  more  admirable  than  the  Christian  concepts.  For 
instance,  he  considers  the  Buddhist  idea  of  loving  one's 
neighbor  finer  than  the  Christian  version.  He  says, 
"Charity  in  the  Christian  sense  means  wishing  to  do 
good;  in  the  Buddhist  sense  it  means  wanting  every- 
one to  come  into  his  own  at  his  own  level  .  .  .  How 
tactless  are  all  people  who  insist  on  improving  their 
fellows!  How  narrow-minded  are  the  missionaries!  No 
matter  how  open-hearted  a  man  may  be  by  nature,  no 
matter  if  the  faith  he  confesses  be  the  most  universal 


in  the  world,  the  mere  desire  for  proselytizing  limits 
him,  for  psychologically  it  always  signifies  the  same 
thing,  the  imposition  of  your  own  ideas  on  another 
human  being."  But  he  does  think  that  Buddhism  is  in 
reality  a  religion  of  mediocrity  because  it  contains  no 
accelerating  motive,  no  high  idealism,  no  depth  or 
height,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  the  superior  re- 
ligion of  the  two.  Perhaps  this  explains  why  we  see 
no  glaring  contrast  between  the  Buddhist  profession  of 
faith  and  his  mode  of  life  as  we  continually  find  in  the 
Christian. 

We  can  immediately  feel  the  love  and  reverence  that 
Keyserling  feels  for  India.  Its  spiritualism  and  its  pro- 
fundity make  a  deep  impression  on  him  and  most  of 
volume  I  is  devoted  to  the  expression  of  this  feeling. 
To  begin  with  he  says,  "In  India,  three  fundamental 
interpretations  of  the  Vedanta-Sutras  are  regarded  as 
equally  orthodox:  a  monistic,  a  dualistic  and  a  theistic 
interpretation.  From  these  three  emanate  several  hun- 
dred of  more  or  less  contradictory  systems.  What  does 
this  mean?  It  means  that  the  Indians  are  profoundly 
conscious  of  the  contingency  of  all  products  of  reason, 
that  they  know  it  is  impossible  for  any  effort  of  reason 
to  give  a  true  picture  of  a  metaphysical  reality,  and  that 
they  all  signify  an  a  peu  pres." 

The  Indian  concept  of  spiritualization,  as  Keyserling 
sees  it,  is  perfection,  self-realization,  "the  penetration  of 
appearances  with  its  utmost  significance;  it  means  the 
ensouling  of  the  former  from  the  utmost  living  depths, 
no  matter  whether  one  call  it  Atman,  Weltseel,  God, 
principle  of  life,  or  anything  else.  .  .  .  Man  rerhains 
superficial  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  penetrate 
to  the  living  depths  of  his  being,  through  the  unex- 
plored and  unknown  regions  of  himself."  And  as  we 
become  more  spiritualized  we  shall  likewise  have  to  re- 
ject, he  thinks,  the  concept  of  sinfulness  because  in  and 
by  itself  it  is  false.  "Of  course,"  he  explains,  "there 
is  sin — we  call  sin  that  which  a  man  does  in  opposition 
to  the  God  within  him;  in  this  sense  every  profound 
human  being  will  know  the  consciousness  of  sin  in  all 
time  to  come,  and  this  will  contribute  to  his  salvation  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  clear  to  him,  for  recognition 
alone  causes  an  immediate  improvement."  The  Indian 
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Inexplicable 

In  spite  of  your  skepticism, 

You  are  the  greatest  mystery  of  all, 

A  miracle,  not  easy  to  understand. 

1  am  a  skeptic,  too,  but  Celtic  ancestry. 

Remote,  yet  in  my  veins,  reveals  to  me  a  gleam 

Of  something  not  easy  to  reason  about 

In  your  eyes. 

And  causes  me  to  forget 

That  I  ought  to  be  able  to  explain 

What  is  inexplicable  to  me: 

The  wonder  of  the  lovely  things  you  think. 

Kate  C.  Hall. 


Surrender 

I  would  trust  you  with  my  happiness! 

You  could  fling  it  to  the  winds  like  a  scarf 

Of  many  colors,  gay  for  an  hour 

Until  it  is  tattered  into  rags. 

Or  you  might  cup  it  with  your  two  hands, 

Like  a  small  lamp  that  will  always  give  you  warmth. 

It  is  yours! 

Kate  C.  Hall. 


Sunset 

An  orange  crimson  light  drifts  from  the  West 
Sweeping  the  golden  flash  before  on  its  way 
To  join  another  shining  dying  day. 
Against  the  sky  line  on  the  mountain's  crest 
There  is  a  jagged  silhouette  of  three  pines  so  tall 
Their  tips  seem  in  intimate  communion  with  the  sky. 
A  long,  thin  line  of  black  smoke  floats  by 
The  pause  of  day  before  night  settles  over  all. 

Frieda  Landon,  '28 


Forever 

Yes,  I  will  love  you  forever 
If  tonight  is  forever; 
But  who  could  ask  more 
Even  tho'  you  swore 
You  would  love  no  other. 

For  your  oaths,  now  you  think 
As  you  of  love's  sweetness  drink. 
Mean  more  than  life  to  you. 
But  tomorrow  brings  joys  so  new 
You  will  forget  your  passion's  vow; 


God  of  the  outdoors,  teach  my  heart  the  song 
That  the  tree  whispers  to  her  dying  leaf-children. 
So  that  I,  like  them,  knowing  all  the  while 
That  cold,  wet  earth  awaits  my  singing  self. 
May  whirl  and  dance  in  the  silver  rain 
That  beats  me  ever  downward, 
A  bit  of  red  or  gold 
Against  November  grey. 


And  who  am  I  to  remind  you? 

I  shall  find  new  joys,  too. 

Yes,  I  will  love  forever 

If  tonight  is  forever. 

Will  you  love  me  forever,  too? 

Frieda  Landon,  '28. 


O  teach  me  their  song 
And  tell  me  not  that  they,  too. 
But  feign  their  joyous  bravery 
To  hide  their  heavy  hearts. 

— Fadean  Pleasants,  '28 
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Fadean  Pleasajits,  '28 


She  was  not  an  old  woman — hardly  in  the  forties, 
perhaps — but  her  hair  was  silver  and  there  were  tired 
lines  in  her  face.  If  1  had  not  seen  her  strong,  well- 
proportioned  figure,  I  might  have  thought  her  much 
older;  but  it  hinted  of  youthful  middle  age.  It  was 
her  eyes,  though,  that  caught  my  attention  and  spoke 
vividly  to  me.  It  is  true  that  eyes  often  reveal  secrets 
that  lips  would  withhold.  Gray  eyes  the\-  were — as 
bright  and  dancing  as  sunshine  on  the  rippled  river; 
and  as  still,  and  calm,  and  deep  as  the  water  in  blue 
pools  shaded  by  the  alder  and  pine.  They  were  beau- 
tiful eyes — almost  puzzling,  for  there  was  a  hint  of 
gayety,  burning  fire,  weariness,  and  wistfulness  in 
them.  The  wistful  note  was  predominant,  when 
I  first  saw  her.  We  were  passing  through  one 
of  those  lovel}-  little  residential  sections  in  the  newer 
part  of  the  city,  and  she  had  been  looking  at  a  tiny 
house  that  smiled  down  from  the  hill,  gay  in  its  Christ- 
mas garlands.  She  had  always  dreamed  of  one  like 
this.  The  wistful  note  deepened  until  it  shadowed 
the  fire  in  the  depths  of  the  gray  eyes.     She  would 


never  have  the  house;  but — and  the  light  danced  again 
— perhaps  the  girl  would,  this  girl  for  whom  she  lived. 
But  the  dance-light  died  and  there  came  into  her  eyes 
a  look  which,  if  it  were  transposed  into  music,  would 
be  a  haunting  minor  tone  that  rives  the  heart  long 
after  the  melody  is  hushed.  Perhaps  in  her  own  hap- 
piness the  girl  would  forget  her;  but  the  girl's  life  was 
her  own,  of  course.  1  felt  a  choke  in  my  throat  as  I 
watched  the  e}es.  Clear  with  tears,  they  told  their 
story  simply:  ever  burning  fires  in  a  heart  for  one 
whose  life  had  gone  out  like  a  spark  in  a  whistling 
wind;  outward  smothering  of  the  fires,  and  inward 
fanning;  work  for  the  girl.  That  was  all.  Strange 
that  the  eyes  yet  remembered  their  dance. 

They  did  dance  again;  out  of  their  depths  the 
fire  came,  lighting  the  shadows.  She  dreamed  of  the 
girl  —  and  a  little  house  with  Christmas  holly  in 
its  windows,  and  forgot  all  else.  The  conductor  called 
the  corner.  (We  were  downtown  by  then.)  Reality 
came  back  with  the  sound  of  his  jarring  voice.  She 
turned  as  she  entered  the  big  dry  goods  store  to  my 
right,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  dull  and  tired. 


Cloud  Pictures 

The  clouds  are  black  horses. 

When  they  race  across  the  mountains 

The  ground  trembles 

And  air  resounds 

With  the  rumbling  of  their  hoof  beats. 

Sparks  flash 

As  their  shoes  strike  against  the  sharp  stones 

Their  labored  breathing  sways  the  branches  of 

The  pine  trees. 

The  clouds  are  great  buffaloes 

Rushing  across  the  sky 

They  are  wild  buffaloes  in  stampede 

Driven  by  the  wind. 

See,  they  are  overtaken 

And  torn  to  pieces 

By  the  swift  grey  arrows  of  the  rain. 

The  clouds  are  flocks  of  white  geese 
Ruffling  their  feathers 
.\s  they  scatter  helter  skelter 
Over  the  blue  sky  grass. 

Brooks  Johnson,  '26. 


Possession 

Tonight  my  dream  slid  quietly  through 

The  gate  of  ivory — a  dream  of  )'ou; — 

An  airy,  iridescent  dream 

Like  mother-of-pearl  with  opal  gleam. 

Of  filmy  sheath  like  fairies  weave 

The  papillon's  wing  e're  it  leave 

The  feathery  cocoon.     It  came  as  soon 

As  the  gilded  arch  of  the  fine  drawn  moon, 

Like  the  tilted  wings  of  a  bird. 

Was  etched  against  the  sky.     I  heard 

A  little  'scapen  cry  of  a  thing  wild 

Freed  in  abysmal  gayety.     I  smiled. 

And  grasped  it  as  an  eager  child 

Clutches  a  ribbon  gay.     And  for  a  while 

1  tendered  it.     But — that  dream  slid  through 

The  gate  of  ivory, — a  dream  of  you. 

Nancy  Little,  '11. 
■ o 

Light  shining  thru  a  tree 

Changes  its  leafiness  into  a  filigree 

Of  black  lace 

Like  a  silken  scarf  against 

A  woman's  face. 

Helen  R.  Land,  '27. 
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Chicken  Psychology 

Katie  Gravely,  '29 


The  door  of  the  kitchen  opened  slowly  and  the  major, 
a  hired  man  on  my  uncle's  farm,  came  slowly  in.  His 
round  red  face  was  downcast,  his  light-blue  eyes  looked 
sadly  out  from  beneath  his  long  shaggy  hair,  and  his 
mouth,  which  was  usually  extended  in  a  good-natured 
grin,  now  drooped  at  both  corners  most  pathetically. 
Dejectedly,  he  placed  two  eggs  on  the  kitchen  table  and 
looked  at  my  aunt  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  be 
an  apology  for  the  chickens. 

"Them  chickens  ain't  been  so  pert  lately,  Mis'  Sue. 
Never  got  but  two  eggs  t'day." 

My  aunt  turned  around  from  the  stove  where  she 
was  making  jelly,  and  remarked  banteringly,  "Your 
father  used  to  say.  Major,  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
with  hens  that  wouldn't  lay  was  to  run  them  up  a  hill. 
Guess  we'll  have  to  try  it." 

We  both  laughed  and  resumed  our  discussion  of 
favorite  recipes,  consequently  we  did  not  notice  when 
the  major  went  out. 

It  was  the  next  morning  before  1  saw  him  again.  My 
aunt  and  I  were  then  sitting  on  the  back  porch,  string- 
ing beans,  when  he  came,  puffing  and  out  of  breath, 
around  the  corner  of  the  house,  carrying  in  his  hand  one 
lone  egg. 
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doctrine  forbids  a  man  thinking  himself  sinful;  for  it 
says  as  man  thinks,  so  he  will  become. 

Keyserling  also  denies  the  value  of  altruism,  Chris- 
tianity's favorite  child.  "Altruism,"  he  believes,  "is 
not  worth  a  farthing  more  than  egoism,  in  fact  it  can 
be  more  corrupting  in  so  far  as  it  purchases  the  gain  of 
the  man  who  practices  it  at  the  expense  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  many  others.  .  .  .  Since  happiness  and 
unhappiness  depend  upon  an  inner  condition,  even  the 
most  favorable  change  in  external  circumstance  could 
not  make  any  essential  difference." 

Leaving  India,  he  travels  to  China  and  here,  too, 
there  is  much  we  can  learn.  He  is  struck  by  this  qual- 
ity of  the  Chinese:  that  while  they  are  not  thinkers  as 
individuals,  the  conscious  thought  seems  to  have  moved 
more  continuously  on  the  surface  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  They  live  in  profundity.  Another  striking 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese  is  that  they  live  their 
religion — their  Confucianism.  They  are  in  reality  a 
moral  nation;  their  government  rests  on  a  moral  basis; 
their  politics  "are  an  external  expression  of  ethics;  and 


"  'Tain't  no  use,  Mis',"  he  gasped,  giving  her  the  egg. 
We  both  looked  at  him  inquisitively,  wondering  what 
he  could  possibly  mean. 

"What's  no  use.  Major?  What  in  the  world  have 
you  been  doing  to  tire  yourself  out  so?" 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  he  began  earnestly,  "Well, 
Mis'  Sue,  you  know  my  pa  never  did  make  no  mistakes 
— leastwise,  not  many,  and  he  knowed  practically 
everything  'bout  farmin'  y'  understand.  Mis'  Sue,  1 
ain't  sayin'  he  never  knowed  what  he  wuz  talkin'  'bout, 
'cause  he  did — leastwise,  he  genu'ally  did.  But,  like 
you  alius  says,  Mis'  Sue,  everybody  makes  mistakes 
and ." 

He  stopped  to  wipe  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief, 
while  we  stared  at  him.  unable  to  make  anything  of  his 
sudden,  abrupt  eulogy  on  his  father,  who  had  been 
dead  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  However,  the  major 
did  not  leave  us  long  in  bewilderment,  for  looking 
quickly  up  at  Aunt  Sue,  he  burst  out,  "But  he  sho' 
calc'lated  wrong  'bout  them  chickens!  Mis'  Sue,  1  run 
'em  up  the  hill  'til  1  couldn't;  n'  'en  to  make  sure  it  wuz 
up  'n  not  down  thet  pa  meant,  1  run  em  down.  And 
would  ya  believe  it.  Mis'  Sue?  Nary  uh  egg  did  I  git 
frum  them — yes'  one  from  an  old  hen  whut  wuz  crip- 
pled 'n  couldn't  run.     Maybe  it's  a  rest  they  need." 


justice  is  the  normal  emanation  of  good  intentions." 
This  feeling  of  morality  has  gained  greater  strides  here 
than  in  any  other  country;  it  is  the  fundamental  trait 
of  the  nation.  And  we  send  missionaries  to  convert 
the  Chinese!  Can  you  fathom  anything  more 
ridiculous? 

Upon  Keyserling's  impression  of  Japan  and 
America,  I  shall  only  touch.  Japan,  he  considers,  is 
the  most  artistic  nation  of  the  world,  and  many  illus- 
trations are  given  of  this.  He  regards  America  as 
the  most  materialistic  of  nations  with  its  highly  indus- 
trialized centers,  and  the  mad,  mad  rush  for  money. 
"What's  terrible  in  Americanism,"  he  exclaims,  "is 
that  it  makes  man  a  pauper.  Just  as  it  reduces  all 
values  to  one  of  quantity,  so  it  reduces  the  whole  soul 
to  one  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  making  money." 

Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  Keyserling  is 
non-essential.  The  vital  note  is  his  sincerity  and  his 
deep  intellectuality.  At  least  it  raises  doubts  in  our 
minds — or  it  should — as  to  the  clarity  of  our  reasoning 
and  stimulates  deeper  thinking  on  our  own  part.  If 
only  we  could  combine  the  spiritualism  of  India,  the 
morality  of  China,  the  aesthetic  sense  of  Japan,  and  the 
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STUDENT  OPINION 


If  you  have  an  opinion,  share  it  with  us.     This  is  your  department. 


College  Graduation  and  Folks 

In  Answer  to  "After  Graduation — What?'' 
Ruth  Linney,  '27 


It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  query,  "After 
Graduation — what?"  introduces  a  problem  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  all  of  us;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
serious  a  problem  since,  apparently,  its  solution  depends 
less  upon  the  mere  choice  of  a  profession  than  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  college  graduate  toward  herself,  her 
work,  and  the  world  in  general.  It  is  surely  an  un- 
stable and  light-minded  student  who  has  lived  twenty 
or  twent)'-one  years  in  the  world  witliout  finding  work 
which  she  loves,  and  without  knowing  pretty  definite!}' 
what  she  is  going  to  try  to  do  in  life.  Our  choice 
of  a  vocation  must  necessarily  undergo  many  modifica- 
tions in  after  >'ears,  since  we  shall  be  growing  all  the 
while  and  learnmg  better  what  we  ought  to  do  and 
what  we  want  to  be.  Those  of  us  who  have  known 
practically  all  our  lives  what  we  were  going  to  do,  for 
whom  ever)'  >'ear  that  has  passed  has  intensified  the 
desire  for  that  particular  profession,  and  every  course 
taken  has  been  preparator}'  to  it,  probably  have  too 
little  patience  with  our  more  restless  fellow  students; 
but  in  the  end  the  question  seems  not  so  much  "what 
work  shall  we  undertake?"  as  "In  what  spirit  shall  wc 
work?" 

Teaching  and  marriage  are  probably  the  two  roads 
that  women  graduates  most  often  find  open  to  them. 
Teaching  is  especially  applicable  to  N.  C.  C.  W.,  since 
Dr.  Foust  sa\'s  95  per  cent  of  its  graduates  really  teach. 
Marriage  in  itself  is  hardly  a  solution.  It  is  no  more 
fair  for  a  woman  to  marry  and  never  do  anything  else 
'  in  the  world  than  that  when  a  man  marries  he  should 
abandon  his  profession  for  all  time.  Undoubtedl\", 
the  mere  business  of  being  married  could  occupy  all  a 
woman's  time;  but,  obviously,  it  must  not;  for,  even 
if  she  does  not  have  time  to  ply  her  other  trade  ex- 
tensively, it  should  serve  as  an  outside  interest  to  keep 
her  fresh  for  her  actual  job  and  to  keep  her  in  step 
with  her  husband.  If  a  woman  has  her  heart  set 
on  any  loved  work,  she  is  cowardly  to  give  it  up  en- 


tirely for  any  man.     A  career  is  not  impossible  even 
when  combined  with  marriage  and  motherhood. 

We  can  never  succeed,  however,  if  we  go  into  a 
"God-forsaken  little  hole"  to  pursue  our  vocation.  Are 
there  an}'  "God-forsaken  little  holes"?  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  state  of  mind.  There  are  places  which  are  woe- 
full}'  benighted;  people  who  are  pathetically  ignorant; 
but  she  who  goes  among  them  with  the  "God-forsaken 
little  hole"  attitude  is  doomed  to  failure.  There  is 
nothing  so  wretched  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
amelioration;  and  the  tiniest  village  may  be  more  in- 
teresting than  the  most  polished  urban  society.  Per- 
haps our  home  town  is  a  Gopher  Prairie  or  a  Prospect. 
We  probably  think  that  our  college  education  is  due 
only  to  our  wonderful  father,  our  self-sacrificing 
mother,  our  older  brothers  and  sisters,  or  that  we 
ourselves  have  hewn  a  path  to  it  out  of  solid  rock; 
but  our  fathers,  our  mothers,  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  we  ourselves  are  the  little  Main  Street  town  and 
we  owe  it  something  of  all  we  ha\'e  become. 

When  we  consider  the  people  or  the  things  that  bore 
us,  we  should  remember  that  boredom  is  a  sign  of  mid- 
dle age.  Those  who  are  \'oung,  or  ha\'e  kept  them- 
selves youthful,  are  so  intensely  interested  in  life  that 
the}'  are  never  bored,  even  by  people  in  a  little  country 
town.  It  is  granted  that  we  shall  meet  few  who  have 
made  an  exhaustive  stud}'  of  Shaw,  Neitchze,  and 
Indian  philosophy;  but  are  there  not  many  girls  on  this 
very  campus  who  have  read  only  a  few  plays  by 
Shaw,  and  to  whom  Neitchze  and  Indian  philosophy 
are  not  much  more  than  manners?  1  doubt  if  it  is 
typical  of  college  seniors  to  have  Neitchze  on  the  tip 
of  their  tongues,  or  to  have  drunk  deep  of  Indian 
philosoph}'.  Beside  such  enthusiasts,  we  shall  have 
the  fri\'olous  type  of  girl,  to  whom  bridge  and  dancing 
are  far  more  important;  the  practical  and  domestic 
t}'pes,  to  whom  business  or  marriage  and  housekeeping 
loom   larger;   and   those   unfortunates,  who,   devoutly 
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wishing  a  knowledge  of  Neitchze,  or  Shaw,  or  Indian 
philosophy,  have  never  yet  reached  that  stage  of  their 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  strange  as- 
sumption that  we  are  going  to  be  the  only  college  gradu- 
ates in  our  community.  Very  many  people  go  to  col- 
lege now,  even  from  Main  Street;  even  from  the  open 
country.  Even  those  who  have  not  gone  to  college  are 
not  necessarily  unworthy  of  our  attention.  There  are 
ways  of  self-culture  other  than  through  the  college; 
and  there  are  rugged,  naturally  broad-minded  charac- 
ters whose  stimulating  individuality  the  college  would 
probably  annihilate.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  cer- 
tain professions,  such  as  settlement  work,  the  girl  who 
had  gone  into  it  from  high  school  appeared  at  first  to 
be  more  efficient  than  the  college  graduate.  The  dif- 
ference was,  that  in  the  end,  while  the  former  had  won 
one  victory  over  the  problems,  the  college  graduate  had 
gone  further  and  won  two.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
Whitman  and  Mark  Twain  had  gone  to  college,  they 
would  never  have  written;  they  would  have  been 
"smoothed  out."  It  is  a  rare  person  from  whom  we 
cannot  learn  something.  A  story,  at  least,  and  often 
a  vitally  interesting  one,  can  be  had  from  every  per- 
son, even  in  the  backwoods. 

The  most  pathetic  thing  about  education  is  that, 
while  it  opens  the  portals  of  vast  opportunities,  it 
closes  doors  and  burns  bridges.     The  home,  the  fam- 


ily, and  the  home  community — be  it  a  city  or  a  remote 
rural  district — are  never  the  same.  Many  of  the  people 
neither  speak  the  same  language  you  speak,  nor  see 
half  the  things  you  see,  and  therefore  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about  half  the  time.  Among  many 
of  your  former  friends  you  are  necessarily  alien.  "In 
her  book  of  etiquette,  Emily  Post  neglected  to  tell  us 
how  to  greet  our  bootlegger  friends  when  we  meet 
them  working  on  the  chain  gang."  That  predica- 
ment is  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  ordeals  through 
which  we  have  to  pass  in  mingling  with  many  of  our 
acquaintances  at  home.  The  one  hope  here  is  that 
while  the  majority  will  always  be  Philistines,  at  least 
a  few  of  the  home  folks  have  not  stood  so  still  as  we 
think.  Possibly  our  college  careers,  and  the  courses 
which  have  interested  us,  have  aroused  in  a  smaTi 
group  some  desire  for  self-culture,  for,  if  we  have  ful- 
filled all  our  obligation,  we  have,  in  a  measure,  taken 
our  friends  to  college  with  us  and  sent  back  to  them 
something  of  all  we  have  acquired.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  final  escape  anywhere  from  crudity,  ignorance  and 
indelicacy;  but  it  is  no  more  rampant  in  the  lonely 
outposts  of  civilization  than  in  the  biggest  city;  and 
the  way  to  combat  it  is  to  go  forth  armed  with  toler- 
ance, satisfying  thoughts  of  our  own  into  which  we  can 
withdraw,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  the  best  in  our  sur- 
roundings. 


The  White  Stranger 

Were  1  the  moon — -a  mystic,  magic  Fingal, — 
Shadowing  lawns  and  making  mystery  mingle 
With  the  water's  depth  and  the  hedge's  height. 
And  straining  lovers'  faces,  whitening  waiting  lips 
And  paling  marble  statues  where  crystal  dew  drips, 
I'd  break  a  little  rim  from  the  gilded  globe  of  light. 
And  fling  it  through  the  silvered  space 
And  burst  it  in  some  soul-sick  face 
And  laugh! — to  show  him  1  was  none 
But  the  cast-off  jewel  of  a  noon-day  sun ! 

Nancy  Little,  '27. 


A  "Sea- Weed" 

Evelyn   Trogden,   '11 


It  seems  that  no  one  has  ever  painted  the  sound, 
the  quiet  bit  of  sea  inside  the  sand  bar.  Rarely  has  a 
scene  of  beauty  quite  overpowered  me  as  does  this 
water-passage.  The  distant  white  banks  of  the  sand 
bar  peep  from  the  horizon.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sky 
vibrates  with  the  shallow-streaked  slate  blue  of  the  wa- 
ter beneath  waters  not  glossy,  yet  not  ruffled  into  white 
caps.  The  neat  grassy  islands,  absurdly  small,  in- 
tensely green,  thickly  dot  the  expanse  before  me.     A 


fish  leaps —  a  silvery  arc.  Seaweed  floats  languidly 
by.  A  great  blue  heron  struts  gracefully  and  then  takes 
flight.  Standing  tiptoe  on  the  old  dock  with  the  wind 
whipping  my  clothes  into  a  caressing  sheath  about  me, 
1  imagine  I  am  a  sea  nymph,  an  ilndine,  a  Cytherea 
poised  on  a  shell. 

I  feel  that  1  own  the  sea; 
I  know  the  sea  owns  me! 
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THE  MAN  WHO  COULD  NOT  SMILE 

(Continued  from  page   7) 

Devil.     Nevertheless,  he  will  not  deny  me. 

Nath.     But,  kind  sir,  he  hath  been  very  ill,  and 

Dan.     Shall  be  more  so  soon.  1  must  speak  with  him 
alone.     Do  thou  withdraw 


Nath.     But,  sir,  stranger 

Dan.  (Weakly)  Is  it  someone  who  needs  me,  Na- 
thaniel? 1  am  strong  now  for  whoso  hath  a  desire 
to  speak  with  me. 

Nath.  It  is  none  of  thy  parish,  my  friend,  but  a 
stranger.     1  fear  that  thou • 

Devil     1  will  speak  with  him  alone,  sir  physician. 

Dan.  a  stranger?  Welcome,  sir  stranger.  I  have 
no  cause  to  fail  one  who  cometh  to  my  doors  for 
counsel. 

Devil  Ay,  that  is  right.  But  1  must  see  thee  alone. 
Wilt  command  thy  stubborn  friend  to  leave? 

Dan.  An  it  please  thee,  Nathaniel,  wouldst  thou  wait 
without  with  such  of  m\'  parishioners  as  may  desire 
speech  with  me  again? 

Nath.     I  will  go,  then,  altho  1  like  it  not. 

Devil  Send  hence  the  accursed  bundle  of  laughter 
that  danceth  with  her  gay  scarf  for  she  annoyeth  me 
sore.     (Exit  Nathaniel.) 

Dan.  Thou'rt  right  to  condemn  one  whom  jo\'  maketh 
sinful.  Wilt  thou  not  sit,  that  we  may  have  earnest 
discourse? 

Devil  Na>-,  master  Daniel  Goodman,  we  have  no  time 
for  discoursing  now.  I  have  come  for  thee,  to  escort 
thee  from  this  life  into  another. 

Dan.  1  do  not  understand  thy  meaning.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  1  depart  this  life  soon,  but  1  know  not  what 
thou  meanest  by  escort 

Devil  1  shall  but  escort  thee  to  thy  reward.  Come, 
Daniel,  art  ready?     Thy  master  is  awaiting  thee. 

Dan.  My  master  awaiteth  me  in  Heaven,  friend.  1  go 
when  He  calls. 

Devil  The  lord  of  thy  future  life  standeth  now,  await- 
ing obedience  to  his  summons. 

Dan.  But  who  art  thou,  stranger,  that  thou  speaketh 
with  this  grave  authority  concerning  the  great 
master. 

Devil     1  am  that  master. 


Dan.  Nay,  thou  art  but  man.  (Half  rising.)  Not 
an  angel^ — surely?  Nay,  man,  what  is  thy  name? 
(Devil  holds  candle  up  so  Daniel  may  see  his  face, 
with  its  expression  of  diabolic  gloom.  Daniel,  who  has 
risen,  recoils.) 

Dan.     Thou  art  no  angel. 

Devil    Ay,  a  fallen  one. 

Dan.  What — what  meanth  thou?  Nay,  hence.  What 
doth  thou  seek  here? 

Devil  (Setting  candle  down)  1  come  for  thee.  Thou 
shalt  accompany  me  to  my  abode,  thy  reward  for  a 
life  of  sombreness  and  gloom. 

Dan.  Thou  liest.  Ever  have  1  lived  according  to  the 
decrees  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  Heaven — a  life 
of  penitence  and  prayer.  Satan,  thou  liest.  Get 
thee  hence. 

Devil  Come,  Daniel,  wrangle  with  me  no  longer.  Thy 
soul  is  mine,  not  His.  And  for  this  1  thank  thee. 
(Bowing  sardonicall}'.) 

Dan.  Now  if  God  indeed  be  just,  may  He  give  this 
fellow  his  due,  for  this  day  1  go  to  my  reward  in 
Heaven  and  nowhere  else. 

Devil  Nay,  Daniel.  He  desireth  light  and  joy  for  his 
worship.  He  is  the  lord  of  gladness.  It  is  1  thou 
worshipeth  with  darkness  and  gloom.  Come,  now 
thou  needs  must  acknowledge  thy  lord  and  master. 
(He  takes  the  shrinking  Daniel  by  the  arm.) 

Dan.  Nay,  nay.  Oh!  Jehovah,  have  mercy  upon  this 
miserable  worm,  Thy  servant.  (Devil  waits,  with 
sardonic  smile.     Nothing  happens.) 

Devil  Thou  seeth?  Thou  art  my  servant,  not  His: 
He  answereth  not  thy  prayer. 

Dan.  But  1  cannot  understand.  All  my  life  1  have 
taught. 

Devil  Ah!  yes,  thou  'st  been  my  faithful  disciple,  and 
for  this  1  thank  thee. 

Dan.  (In  horror)  Oh!  If  I  go  with  thee,  these  go, 
too.  .-Mas,  i  cannot  deny  thee.  But  grant  me  this: 
let  me  live  to  tell  them 

Devil     (Sternly)     Nay,  come. 

Dan.     Is  there  no  hope? 

Devil  None — for  thou  canst  not  be  joyful  now  and 
undo  the  harm  that  thou  has  done. 

Dan.     Let  me  but  try.     My  friends  will  help. 

Devil  (Shrugging)  Well,  thou  mayest  try.  But  they 
will  only  call  thee  mad. 
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Dan.  (Opening  door)  William,  Jonathan,  Nathaniel, 
all  of  ye,  come  into  me.  for  1  am  in  great  distress. 
(Enter  William,  Jonathan  and  Abraham.) 

Dan.  Give  me  aid,  good  neighbors.  This  fellow 
here 

Jon.  Be  calm,  good  pastor;  we  are  ready  to  do  thy 
bidding. 

Dan.  Oh!  1  am  in  sore  straits.  This  stranger — the 
devil — we  fear  him,  all — he  hath  come  to  take  me  to 
Hades.  1  have  unwittingly  practiced  his  works — 
Nay,  good  masters  teach,  me  to  smile;  I  pray  ye, 
teach  me — quickly. 

WiL.     Master  Goodman! 

JoN.     Thou  ever  practiced  only  the  works  of  the  Lord. 

Abra.     (To  men)     His  words  are  wild. 

Dan.  Nay — canst  not  understand?  Quickly,  1  pray 
ye — smile,  laugh !  Penitence  and  gloom  and  fear  are 
the  devil's  work.  (Wringing  his  hands.)  Laugh, 
laugh;  help  me,  1  implore  ye! 

WiL.     My  good  friend,  thou  ravest. 

Abra.  1  said  he  knoweth  not  what  he  sayeth  (To 
Daniel)  Sit  down,  good  pastor.  (Daniel  sits  on 
edge  of  chair,  watching  them  imploringly.) 

Jon.  (To  Devil)  Now,  stranger,  canst  thou  help 
us 

Devil  (Roughly)  Yea,  1  can  show  thee.  Come 
Daniel,  1  am  weary  of  this  delay.  The  Devil  is  not 
used  to  waiting  for  those  who  serve  him  well. 

Jon.  Thou  blasphemer!  Hence  with  thee.  (He  starts 
to  lay  hands  on  Devil,  who  gives  him  a  terrible,  con- 
temptuous glance  that  causes  him  to  recoil.) 

Dan.     Do  ye  not  understand?     Come,  dear  brethren, 

help  me  to  find  joy — but  one  ray,  one  smile (He 

looks  from  face  to  face,  but  the  solemn  faces  show 
onl)'  perplexity.) 

Devil     So  1  told  thee,  Daniel;  come. 

Dan.  a  moment.  Nathaniel — where  is  Nathaniel?  He 
smiled  upon  the  maid — ah!  the  maid 

WiL.  They  have  gone  hence;  we  know  not  where. 
None  other  could  persuade  the  maid  to  leave. 

Dan.  (Despairingly)  Then  1  am  lost — and  ye,  too — 
woeful  man  that  1  am. 


Devil  (Taking  him  by  arm  and  raising  him  from 
chair)  Come,  my  friend.  (Enter  Nathaniel  and 
Dancer,  behind  him.) 

Dan.  (Breaking  away  from  Devil  and  rushing  to 
Nathaniel)  Nathaniel,  thou  canst  help  me.  The 
Devil  here  has  come  for  my  soul.  1  must  go  unless 
I  learn  joy — quickly.     Come,  smile — laugh! 

Nath.  (Calmly)  Ay,  the  maid  said  this  was  the 
Devil 

Dan.     The  maid!   (He  sees  her)     Ah!  Good  Dancer. 

help  me.     Thou  hast  joy (The  Devil  has  begun 

to  quail  and  to  scowl  fiercely  at  the  girl  as  soon  as 
she  enters.  She  now  comes  up  to  Daniel  and  smiles 
at  him.) 

Dancer     Do  not  be  afraid,  master.     See,  it  is  easy. 

Look  at  master  Nathaniel.  A  happy  thought  and — 

see!  (She  and  Nathaniel  smile  sunnily.  Daniel 
tries,  but  fails.) 

Dan.  Ah!  1  cannot.  My  heart  is  full  of  woe.  There 
is  no  joy  for  me. 

Devil     (Edging  to  him)     1  told  thee.     Come,  Daniel. 

Dancer  (Snatching  scarf  from  her  shoulders  and 
flinging  it  toward  Daniel,  as  she  gives  Devil  a  little 
push.)  Oh!  the  scarf,  the  scarf!  See,  it  is  for  you, 
dear  master.  It  is  the  joyful  thing  that  you  may 
show  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The  angels  sent  it, 
as  1  told  you,  so  that  they  might  see  your  beautiful 
face  in  smiles.  Come,  be  joyful  now,  for  it  will 
open  the  beautiful  gates  of  gold.  (Daniel  hesitates 
and  then  takes  scarf  gingerly,  looking  at  it.  Dancer 
takes  one  end  and  holds  it  out  for  him  to  see.  He 
watches  its  changing  colors  as  Nathaniel  holds  can- 
dle up  for  him  to  see.  Daniel  begins  to  smile  very 
slowly.  Devil  snatches  Daniel's  end  from  him,  but 
Dancer  deftly  snatches  it  back  and  twirls  about  with 
the  scarf  floating  around  her,  and  her  gay  laugh 
ringing  clear.) 

Dan.  (Clapping  hands)  Nay,  but  is  it  not  beauti- 
ful, brethren?  (He  laughs,  a  hoarse,  stiff  little 
laugh,  but  nevertheless  a  laugh.  The  Devil  raises 
his  arm  as  if  to  strike,  but  the  gladness  in  Daniel's 
face  repulses  him.  He  gradually  backs  toward 
door.) 

Dancer  (Joyfully)  Ah!  You  do  not  need  the  scarf 
for  your  soul's  raiment  now!  Would  that  the 
angels  had  heard  you  then,  as  they  will  so  gladly  hear 
you  soon.     Ah !     Beloved  master,  how  joyful  1  an 
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that  you  have  smiled,  for  your  face  is  as  beautiful  as 
the  morning,  and  to  have  seen  it  is  my  dear  wish 
fulfilled. 

Nath.  (Holding  up  his  hand,  for  them  to  listen)  Nay, 
but  the  angels  are  near,  I  think.  Do  ye  not  hear  a 
silver  sound  as  of  celestial  wings  rustling?  (Dancer 
rushes  to  window,  opens  curtains,  and  there  discloses 
two  or  three  beautiful  angels  looking  in,  as 
they  clap  their  hands  softly  and  laugh  with  joy. 
Room  is  flooded  with  sunlight.  Nathaniel  blows  out 
candle,  as  Dancer  leads  Daniel,  his  face  lit  up  with 
joy,  over  to  the  window.) 

Dancer  See,  dear  master,  these  will  take  you  to  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  because  you  have  smiled  so  beau- 
tifully. God  requite  you  for  your  beauty  and  good- 
ness and  joy.  (She  kisses  his  hands  joyfully;  the 
angels  then  take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  forth. 
He  turns  radiant  face  upon  the  men.) 

Dan.  (Turning  to  them)  Is  it  not  beautiful, 
brethren?  Nay,  but  laugh  once,  that  1  may  feel  my 
sin  all  undone,  and  my  soul  fully  clothed  for  its 
journey. 

Dancer  (Dancing  a  little  and  holding  out  her  hands 
to  them,  as  she  smiles  appealingly)  Ah!  Smile  then, 
friends,  so  that  my  master  may  depart  in  perfect  joy. 
Come,  dear  hearts,  the  world  is  not  so  bad  after  all, 
and  life  is  joy  and  God  is  love,  if  you  only  believe  it. 
(Slowly  smiles  break  over  the  faces  of  the  three 
men,  while  Nathaniel  takes  the  Dancer's  hand  and 
draws  nearer  to  the  window  with  her.  The  Devil, 
who  has  retreated  slowly,  gives  a  last  scowl  and  exits.) 

Dan.  (Joyfully)  Now  is  my  life  complete  and  my 
jo>-  but  begun.  Fare  ye  well,  beloved  ones,  and  with 
joy.  (Slowly  he  moves  off  with  the  angels,  as  the 
others  look  after  them  smiling  and  the  curtain  falls.) 


Fall  Twilight 

There's  no  lingering  of  the  sun 
When  its  course  of  day  is  run; 
Only  rays  the  earth  enfold 
Glittering  on  its  russet  gold — • 
Rays  which  are  the  afterglows 
Of  a  day  turned  gorgeous  red 
That  has  come  at  last  to  close 
.And  is  leaving  in  its  stead 
The  twilight  and  an  evening  star. 

Rosalie  Wiley,  '28. 
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Make  Yourself  At  Home  At 

The  O.  Henry  Drug  Store 

Downtown  College  Headquarters 
You  will  find  a  friendly  atmosphere,  a 
wonderful  stock  of  American  and  Imported 
Toilet  Articles  and  Perfumes,  Kodaks,  Foun- 
tain Pens,  Fine  Stationery  and  a  complete 
Stock  of  Drugs. 

Many  emploj'es  ready  and  glad  to  wait 
on  you. 

Try  a  Lunch  At  Our  Sanitary  Soda  Fountain 
Cash  Cut  Rate  Cash  is  Economy 
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Hudgins — Don't  spit  on  the  floor,  fresh. 
Fresh — S'matter,  floor  leak? 


"What  could  be  more  sad,"  said  the  schoolmistress, 
"than  a  man  without  a  country?" 

"A  country  without  a  man,"  answered  the  pretty 
girl. 


"There's  a  poor  old  man  outside  crying." 

"What's  he  crying  about?" 

"He's  got  a  watermelon  for  sale." — Sun  Dial. 


We  owe  our  blondes  to  chemistry. 
We  owe  our  marcelles  to  electricity. 
We  owe  our  money  to  the  landlady. 

— Michigan  Gargoyle. 


--o- 


Wifey — Didn't  1  hear  the  clock  strike  two  as  you 
came  in  last  night? 

Hubby  (a  quick  thinker) — You  did,  my  dear.  It 
started  to  strike  eleven  and  1  stopped  it  so  that  it 
wouldn't  wake  you  up. 


Dept.  Store 

The  New  Store— N.  Elm— 0pp.  JefT.  Stand. 
College  Girls  are  Always  Welcome  and  Will 
Find  Many  Things  To  Interest  Them  Here. 

Ready-to-Wear — Millinery 
Furnishings — Piece    Goods 


Features  for  College  Girls: 

Merchandise 

From  the  finest  to  the  least  expensive  that  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  as  of  excel- 
lent designs,  substantial  materials  and  honest 
workmanship ! 

Shown   in   An   Atmosphere 
of    quiet    refinement. 


Fresh — Do  you  have  the  next  dance  taken? 
Hope:     No! 

Fresh:     Well,  hold  my  overcoat  while  I  dance  this 
one. 


"1  can  tell  you,"  said  the  accurate  man,  "how  much 
water  goes  over  Niagara  Falls  to  a  quart." 
"How  much?"  asked  his  skeptical  friend. 
"Two  pints." 


"Did  you  hear  of  the  agricultural  student  that  swal- 
lowed some  nitrate  fertilizer? 

Yeh.  He's  complaining  of  growing  pains. — Ex- 
change. 


"What   animal   is  satisfied  with  the   least  nourish- 
ment?" asked  a  proud  father. 

"The  moth,"  replied  his  son  confidently, 
nothing  but  holes." 


'It  eats 


Sentry— Halt!     Who  is  there? 
Voice — Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
Sentry— Advance,     Cleopatra,     and     tell     Anthony 
you've  got  a  date.  —West  Point  Pointer. 


Student— What's  the  difference  between  a  drama  and 
a  melodrama? 

Professor— Well,  in  a  drama  the  heroine  merely 
throws  the  villain  over.  In  a  melodrama  she  throws 
him  over  a  cliff!  —Unidenttfied  E.xchange. 


"Charles,"  said  the  teacher  in  the  botany  class,  "can 
you  tell  me  the  difference  between  annual  and  biennial 
plants?" 

"Yes'm,"  said  Charles.  "Annuals  are  plants  that  die 
once  a  year,  and  biennials  are  those  that  die  twice  a 
year." 


A  well  known  author  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
write  the  other  morning  when  he  was  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted by  his  six-)ear-old  son.  "If  you  ask  me  one 
more  question,"  the  harassed  writer  declared  at  last, 
"1  will  go  out  and  drown  myself." 

"Father,"  came  the  small  voice,  "may  1  come  out 
and  see  you  do  it?" —  Dublin  Herald. 
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